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THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD . 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  bill  to  author¬ 
ize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  troops, 
seamen,  munitions  of  war,  Army  and  Navy  supplies,  and  all  other  Government  service,  by 
railroad,  from  the  Missouri  river  to  San  Francisco,  in  California — 

Mr.  RICE  said : 

Mr.  President  :  The  deep  interest  my  constituents  take  in  the  measure 
now  under  consideration  must  be  my  apology  for  detaining  the  Senate  a  few 
moments. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  routes, 
nor  go  into  details.  They  have  been  given  so  often  that  the  Senate  must  be 
familiar  with  them.  My  purpose  is  to  state  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the 
northern  route  ;  and,  notwithstanding  my  preference  for  that  line,  I  will  cheer¬ 
fully  vote  to  give  equal  aid  to  the  others. 

The  country  through  which  a  road  between  the  great  lakes  and  Puget 
Sound  would  pass  offers  great  facilities  for  intercommunication  between  the 
various  portions  of  our  Union.  On  this  route  lie  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Columbia  rivers,  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  supplying  means  for 
internal  navigation  to  an  immense  region  of  fertile  and  flourishing  country. 
The  lakes  and  the  Pacific  thus  connected,  a  ship  could  proceed  without 
breaking  bulk,  from  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  from  that  point  her  cargo  could  be  sent 
over  the  road  proposed,  direct  to  the  Pacific,  without  transhipment. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  great  saving,  both  in  the  time  and  cost 
of  transportation,  would  cause,  not  only  the  entire  American,  but  the  entire 
European  trade  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Pacific  islands,  to  go  through  this 
channel  instead  of  going  around  the  capes. 

The  British  Government  is  already  alive  to  the  importance  of  a  more  direct 
and  speedy  communication  with  her  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  and  is  already 
taking  steps  to  promote  her  commercial,  and  strengthen  her  political,  interests 
on  this  continent,  by  building  a  railroad  along  the  southern  line  of  her  pos- 
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sessions.  Should  she  carry  out  the  work  she  has  already  commenced,  we 
must  lose,  not  only  the  European  and  Asiatic  trade,  but  also  that  of  the  large 
tract  of  country  on  our  northern  frontier,  and  of  the  adjacent  Biitish  posses¬ 
sions.  If  we  do  not  act  promptly,  if  we  suffer  British  capital  and  energy  to 
forestall  us  in  this  important  matter,  we  lose  the  magnificent  prize  that  offers 
itself  to  our  gras p>  and  forever  regret  our  procrastination. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  (l  intense  cold  and  the  ££  deep  snows  of  the 
country  through  which  this  road  is  proposed  to  be  run,  must  foiever  pretent 
the  accomplishment  of  the  project.  The  incorrectness  of  this  statement  will 
be  best  shown,  and  the  readiest  answer  to  it  will  be  given,  by  merely  stating 
the  fact  that  prosperous  settlements  have  for  years  existed  in,  and  indeed 

beyond,  the  point  of  lowest  temperature. 

Emigration  has  pushed  itself  beyond  the  Bed  River  of  the  Noith,  and  ever} 
year  demonstrates  that  there  is  no  portion  of  that  country  which  our  citizens 
do  not  find  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  civilization. 

My  own  State  illustrates  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  settlers  on  this 
route.  Nine  years  ago  Minnesota  was  organized  as  a  I  enitoiy ,  and  contained 
about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  Her  census  will  now  show  two  hundred 
thousand.  Her  numerous  and  prosperous  towns  have  become  centers  of  active 
and  profitable  trade,  and  her  increase,  both  in  population  and  commerce,  is 


unprecedented. 

From  an  official  record  before  me,  it  appears  that  the  arrivals  of  steamboats 
at  St.  Paul  in  1848  were  sixty-three,  and  at  the  close  of  the  past  season,  the 
number  was  one  thousand  and  sixty-eight ;  an  increase  of  one  thousand  and 

five  ;  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  hundred  a  year! 

It  is  not  alone,  however,  as  an  encouragement  to  private  enterprises,  that 
this  project  presents  itself  to  our  favorable  consideration.  The  public  service 
will  secure  in  this  road  a  most  important  alcl,  as  it  offers  so  many  channels 
of  intercommunication  for  the  cheap  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions 
of  war,  and  for  the  rapid  and  general  distribution  of  the  mails.  The  navi¬ 
gable  lakes  and  rivers  everywhere  intersecting  or  lying  along  the  road  would 

make  every  portion  of  it  easily  accessible. 

These  lakes  and  rivers  would  also  materially  lessen  the  cost  of  freight  and 
travel  between  the  extreme  termini;  because  the  road  actually  to  be  con¬ 
structed  could  not  exceed  eighteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  the  longest 
section  on  the  line,  between  navigable  waters,  would  not  exceed  six  hundred 

miles. 

Merchandise  could  be  transported  to  the  middle  and  northern  States,  or 
.eastern  sea-board,  through  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence;  the  Mississippi 
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and  the  Missouri  livers  would  furnish  abundant  facilities  for  reaching  all  the 
States  in  the  great  western  valleys ;  and  the  distant  regions  of  California  and 
Oregon  could  be  promptly  supplied  by_  the  craft  that  navigate  the  waters  of 

the  Columbia. 

We  all  know  how  much  greater  the  charges  are  for  railroad  than  for  water 
transportation  ;  and  a  glance  at  the  map  must  convince  any  one  that  freight 
or  passengers  can  be  taken  on  board  at  any  navigable  point  on  the  Ohio,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  or  Missouri,  and  transported  thence  by  water  to  the  point  of  intersec¬ 
tion  with  this  road,  and  thence  sent  forward  to  the  Pacific,  with  only  five  hun¬ 


dred  miles  of  railway  from  the  last-named  stream. 

By  what  other  route  could  more  States  be  accommodated?  Let  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  be  thus  connected  by  steam  with  the  Pacific,  and  the  commerce  of  our 
inland  seas  will  be  speedily  doubled.  In  1816  the  first  effort  was  made  to 
navigate  the  lakes.  In  1841  the  trade  reached  the  aggregate  of  $65,000,000  ; 
and  in  1858  it  swelled  to  the  enormous  amount  of  $608,000,000.  These 
statistics  show  the  wonderful  spirit  of  enterprise  which  now  pervades  regions 
that  were  long  considered  an  uninhabitable  wilderness.  Is  not  such  a  spirit 
worthy  of  encouragement?  Before  the  lapse  of  another  year,  steameis  will 
be  in  use  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  This  river  is  navigable  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States;  and  should  this  road  be 


constructed,  we  could  not  only  supply  our  extreme  northern  settlements,  but 
the  British  provinces  would  be  dependent  on  us  for  their  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion. 

Various  roads  in  our  State,  leading  to  the  route  indicated,  and  to  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  are  already  under  construction,  and  they  will  render  that 
river  a  most  important  channel  of  international  trade.  At  this  moment,  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  men  are  at  work  on  the  lines  of  road  within  the  State  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  Within  the  last  six  months,  two  hundred  miles  have  been  graded  ; 
and  by  spring  another  hundred  will  be  completed  ;  and  before  another  yeai 
three  hundred  miles  will  be  ready  for  the  iron  horse.  Direct  intercourse  will 
thus  be  established  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Mississippi,  by  which 
latter  stream,  and  the  railroads  of  the  country,  there  will  be  ready  access  to 

and  from  a!!  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  States. 

Great  Britain  and  Russia  are  strengthening  themselves  in  their  respective 
possessions  in  our  vicinity.  At  Esquimalt,  a  fine  harbor  on  Vancouver’s 
Island,  the  former  nation  lias  established  a  naval  station,  where  already  float 
three  ships  of  war;  while  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  similarly  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  a  depot  and  naval  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor.  He 
is  also  rapidly  advancing  with  his  improvements  towards  his  possessions  in 
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America ;  and  if  we  would  keep  pace  with  those  nations  in  their  onward  inarch 
on  this  continent  ;  if  wc  wish  to  be  prepared  to  protect  our  frontiers  without 
maintaining  a  large  standing  army,  we  should  offer  every  possible  facility  to 
those  who  wish  to  settle  in  that  country. 

The  opening  of  this  road,  would  also,  virtually,  subdue  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  relieve  us  from  a  large  portion  of  the  enormous  expenses,  now  annually 
incurred  in  endeavoring  to  control  them.  The  expenditures  to  which  we 
have  already  been  forced  on  this  account,  would  have  defrayed  half  the  cost 
of  building  this  road.  With  proper  encouragement,  our  people  would  make 
settlements  all  along  our  northern  boundary,  and  but  a  very  few  years  would 
elapse,  before  an  army  of  volunteers  could  be  raised  on  the  line,  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  for  its  protection.  From  Lake  Superior  to  the  mountains,  the  country 
'  is  almost  an  uninterrupted  plain,  and  from  thence  to  the  Pacific  it  is  known 
that  no  engineering  obstacles  present  themselves.  There  is  no  deficiency  of 
material — stone,  timber,  and  water  can  be  readily  procured.  Neither  is  it 
probable  that  cars,  daily  traversing  these  regions  upon  elevated  road  beds, 
would  meet  with  serious  obstructions  from  the  snows  ;  but  even  conceding  that 
there  might  be  occasional  embarrassments,  no  one  will  pretend  to  compare 
them  with  the  difficulties  against  which  the  Canadian  and  Russian  railways 
have  to  contend.  The  mean  temperature  at  Montreal  is  below  that  of  any 
spot  on  the  northern  route,  and  such  storms  as  block  up  the  road  between  St. 
Petersburgli  and  Moscow  have  never  been  known  in  these  latitudes. 

But  these  difficulties  have  never  delayed  the  onward  progress  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  or  Canadian.  Every  year  new  projects  for  still  further  extending  their 
railroads  are  commenced  and  carried  into  successful  operation  ;  and  I  have  too 
high  an  opinion  of  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  my  own  countrymen  to 
believe  that  cold  and  snow  can  offer  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  purposes.  Indeed,  so  far  as  part  of  this  line  is  concerned,  lean 
speak  from  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I  have  traveled  hundreds  of  miles 
along  it,  and  over  the  adjacent  country,  and  have  passed  both  winter  and 
summer  in  hunting  and  exploring,  and  neither  the  cold  nor  the  snow  ever  hin¬ 
dered  my  progress.  The  country  contains  a  larger  portion  of  arable  soil  than 
any  equal  quantity  of  land  on  the  Atlantic  border,  and  nearly  the  whole  line 
of  the  projected  road  could  be  made  a  continuous  farm.  North  of  the  forty- 
ninth  degree  of  latitude,  Cue  crops  of  corn  are  raised,  and  their  wheat  is  of 
so  fine  a  quality  that  it  is  eagerly  sought  after  for  seed  in  the  States.  Even 
beyond  the  fiftieth  degree,  wheat  of  a  superior  quality,  together  with  oats, 
barley,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  are  successfully  cultivated.  It  is  highly 
esteemed  as  a  grazing  country.  Cattle  are  not  housed  during  the  winter,  and 
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erds  are  frequently  driven  south,  a  distance  of  from  five  hundred  to  seven 
undred  miles,  and  there  disposed  of  at  a  profit,  and  for  a  less  price  than  it 
rould  have  cost  the  purchasers  to  raise  them.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate 
;  remarkable.  There  are  no  malarious  swamps,  and  the  journals  of  every 
xploring  and  surveying  party  attest  their  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  health. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  congressional  legislation  that  will  embarrass  the  States 
lat  may  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  by  mortgaging  the  lands  in 
Ivance  to  gigantic  monopolies.  I  therefore,  in  the  bill  I  introduced  -last 
eek,  left  all  legislation  to  the  States  and  Territories  now  in  existence,  and 
j>  such  others  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  organized  on  the  line  of  the  con- 
i  mplated  road. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  way  for  settlements  and  roads  to  advance  together, 
y  its  passage,  no  calls  on  the  national  Treasury  will  be  made,  and  the  amount 
land  donated  does  not  exceed  one  half  of  that  called  for  in  the  other  bills. 
No  great  extent  of  country  will  be  withheld  from  the  emigrant — on  the 
mtrary,  every  man  will  have  an  opportunity  to  secure  himself  a  home,  and 
the  same  time  aid  in  carrying  out  the  true  policy  of  the  country,  by  con- 
ibuting  to  the  defense  of  its  outposts. 

The  bill  was  hastily  drawn,  and  is  probably  defective  in  its  details  ;  but  I 
dieve  the  general  principle  is  the  only  true  one  by  which  aid  can  constitu- 
jnally  be  given  to  this  great  enterprise. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  give  life  to  this  measure.  Its  passage  would 
mulate  a  generous  rivalry  between  different  sections  of  the  country,  and 
e  result  would  be  a  Pacific  railroad  through  some  part  of  it;  and  if  the 
ows,  the  mountains,  and  the  cold,  prevent  us  from  reaching  the  Pacific  as 
on  as  our  more  southern  neighbors,  we  will  rejoice  at  their  success  as  heartily 
those  more  directly  interested. 

I  notify  the  Senate  that,  at  a  proper  time,  I  shall  offer  the  bill  which  I  intrc- 
\ced  the  other  day  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  now  under  consideration. 
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